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a hard basis of reasoning tempered by common
sense, which is often beyond reason. His
Jacobitism, if it was hardly a joke, was, at all
events, little moje than a symbol; he was not
the man to worship shibboleths. He was not
without sympathy with the generous parts of
eighteenth-century Radicalism; and if he
was strongly anti-revolutionist, it was not
because he was deliberately biassed or had
vested interests, but because, with his reading
of history and human nature, he formed the
conclusion that the necessity in his day was
to insist on that need for " subordination "
which so strongly impressed his mind. Other
men differed; but he could, when he liked,
put up a remarkably powerful case for any
belief he held; and even those who share
none of his beliefs may well withhold con-
demnation of the Tory who in the middle of
the eighteenth century said that " A decent
provision for the poor is the true test of
civilisation.33

Johnson, as a politician and as a critic, had,
like all men, his limitations ; but his common
sense was such as to deserve the name of
genius, and he continually surprises us with
flashes of the profoundest insight. For behind
his common-sense practicality was a troubled,
suffering spirit to which all faiths and all
doubts were known, all arguments, all fears,
and all hopes presented themselves. The
lumbering great " argufyer" and wag was
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